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system. Monthly issues of Dissertation A bstracts International' are reviewed in 
order to compile abstracts of dissertations on related topics, which thus 
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the dissertations themselves is included at the end of the bibliography. 
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Andersen, Barbara (Bobbil 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION OF A METHOD 
FOR TRAINING TEACHERS TO TEACH READING 

° •» ■ , 
Boclair, Mattie Robinson • 

RELATIONSHIP OF ACT SCORES, SOPHOMORE GRADE. 
POINT AVERAGES, VOCABULARY M© READING 
COMPREHENSION, MAJOR AND SEX TO PRESERVICE 
TEACHERS^-.-PERFORMANCE ON THE NATIONAL ^TEACHER 
EXAMINATIONS FROM JULY 1978 TO FEBRUARY 1980 

Buike , Sandra 

A STUDY OF TEACHER DECISION MAKING IN READ-\ 
ING CLASSROOMS 

Chappell, Luthene Bruinsma 

A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF HOW THREE TEACHERS 
DEVELOPED AND MODIFIED THEIR READING CON- 
CEPTIONS OVER TIME • . • 

■ Crawford, Dons Scott . 

ANALYSIS OF VERBAL. AND NONVERBAL BEHAVIORS 
OF TEACHERS TEACHING READING 

Englert, Carol Sue A. 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND VALIDATION OF A READING 
MEDIA SIMULATION PROGRAM FOR TRAINING TEACH- 
ERS TO TEACH READING TO MILDLY HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN '. • ^ 

Haggard, Geraldine Langford 

THE ROLE OF THE EFFECTOTE ADMINISTRATIVE 
READING COORDINATOR AS PERCEIVED BY THE 
.COORDINATORS, TEACHLRS, PRINCIPALS, AND 
OTHER ADMINISTRATORS 



Hoffmeyer, Ethelyn Maxwell 

' THE PROCESS AND OUTCOMES OF DIAGNOSTIC 
PROBLEM SOLVING AMONG EIGHT READING 
CLINICIAiqS 

■ Jacoby-High, Barbara Gorman 

: PRINCIPALS' CONCEPTIONS OF READING, AS 
THEY INFLUENCE DECISIONS MADE ABOUT 
THE READING PROGRAM 

Kiteley, James Walter 

SECO>E)ARY TEACHERS' PERCEPTIONS OF 
.CONTENT READING PRACTICES 

Kroul, Lola Zita 

A DECADE OF READING 1969-1979: AN 
ANALYSIS OF THE MTURE OF INFORMATIONAL 
SOURCES USED BY ELEMENTARY TEACHERS FOR 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH '■ ■/ 

Ligon, Mary Jean Paris , - 

A STUDY OF THE QUESTIONING BEHAVIOR OF 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS DURING READING 1n- 
SIRUCTION TO GOOD- AND POOR READERS 

Lopez, Rowena Paiz 

CORRELATES OF CONTENT AND PRESENTATION 
PREFERENCES FOR INSERVICE READING PRO- 
•GRAMS AMONG TEACHERS OF BILINGUAL ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 

McHugfii', Linda Marie 

CONSISTENCY IN DIAGNOSING READING PROB- 
LEMS AND PRESCRIBING REMEDIAL PROGRAMS 
AMONG READING SPECIALISTS, LEARNING t)IS 
ABILITIES TEACHERS, TITLE I TEACHERS, 
AND FOURTH GRADE CLASSROOM TEACHERS 



Matthews, Horace 



ATTITUDES AND CLASSROOM BEHAVIORS OF VIR- ' 
GINIA MIDDLE SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHERS 
REGARDING BLACK ENGLISH AND CERTAIN 
OTHER USAGES 

Monro ej-^ Eula Ewing 

AN EXPLORATORY STUDY OF INSERVICE N-EEDS IN 
READING EDUCATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS ' • 

Orchard, Diane Terry . 

A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF A PRIMARY TEACHER. 

INSERVICE SUPPORT SYSTEM FOR WRITING 

INSTRUCTION 

- , f 
Pringle, J^elestine Ann . 

THE EFFECTS TEACHERS' ATTITUDES TOWARD 
DIALECTS, ON THEIR EXPECTATIONS FOR STUDENTS' 
ACADEMIC COMPETENCE ' 

• Stratoudakis , Carol Jay Colello 

THE CONSTRUCTION AND USE OF PAPERCASES TO 
OBSERVE THE DIAGNOSTIC PROBLEM SOLVING^ 
BEHAVJOR OF READING CLINICIANS 

Wade j^Pris cilia Malpass 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE RESPONSES OF 
THE TEACHERS IN THE TITLE I FEDERALLY 
FUNDED AND STATE SUPPORTED KINDERGARTEN 
IN ALABAMA IN READING READINESS 

W6od, LaVonne Baquet,' 

THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL'S PERCEPTIONS 
OF HIS TRAINING AND ROLE AS LEADER OF 
THE SCHOOL'S READING PROGRAM 



Yhe development and evaluationpof a method for 

TRAINING TEACHERS TO TE.\CH READING Order No. 8106544 
Andersen, Barbara (Bobbi). Ed>D. Bhgham Young University, 1980. 
210pp. Chairman: Blaine H. Moore 

The purposes of this study were to develop a teacher-training packet for 
use with fifth and sixth grade teachers utilizing the questioning strategies 
contained in the developmental work of Moore and Dunn to evaluate the 
effectiveness of this training packet, using students' gain test scores. The 
experimental group was composed of teachers tr^cd in the packet for this 
study. The control group was students of teachers in the same schools who 
were not trained in the questioning strategies contained in the packet 

6ased upon the data, it v;as found that: (1) the teacher-training packet 
^was developed and used to train the experimental teachers and the training 
was effective for teachers: (2) the effectiveness was reflected in students' 
"^tain scores at 'the .01 level of significance and attitude and comprehension 
gains were not correlated. It was conciu ded that the training of teachers and 
their subsequent use thereof is an effective means of developing 
comprehension skills in children. 



RELATIONSHIP OF ACT SCORES. SOHIOMORE GRADE 
POINT A\ERAGES. VOCABULARY AND READING 
COMPREHENSION, MAJOR ANT) SEX TO PRESERVICE 
TEACHERS* PERFORMANCE ON THE NATIONAL lEADIER 
EXAMINATIONS FROM JULY 1978 TO FEBl^UARY 1980 

Order No. 8105172 

BocuJR. Wthe Robinson. Ed.D. Mississippi S tate University, 1980. 
91pp. Direaor. Dr. John P. Wollenberg 
, The purpose of this study was to investigate the relationship of a 
number of intellectual and nonintellectuaJ variables to performance on the 
National Teacher Examinations. This study focused on the relaDonships 
betv/een American College Test score, sophomore 2^^^^?°^"^^^^,'^^^^^^^ 
vocabulary and reading comprehension scores as measured by the Nelson^ 
rienny Reading Test, sex and National Teacher Examinations Composite 

r°This s:udy was conducted during the spring semester of 1980^ The 
Population cinsisied of 191 subjects. 81 elementary ^^^denUeache^^^ 
£t<^ndar3'^dent teachers and 20 other snident teachers. These students 
werTSrolled in direaed teaching at a predominately black university in 
the rural Mississippi Delia during 1978-1980. 

American cJkge Test scores, sophomore grade-point average major . 
and sex were obtained from the official transcnpts in the Office of the 
Registrar. The scores on the Nelson- Denny Reading were obtained 
from the Counseling Office at the university. Scores on the Nanona^ 
Teacher Examinations ^trt obtained from the Office of the Division of 

^"S^nuU hypotheses were used a^ the basis for the study. Hypotheses 
one and twoconcerned the relationship of vocabulary and rea(hng 
comprehension, sophomore grade point average. American College Test 
^^es and achi vement on the National Teacher Examinations. ^^'^""^T 
^ ^d four concerned the relationship of eiementa^ "^J^^^Tthf" 
major sex. and achievement on the NTE. Hypothesis five involved the 
.. .rhlion^ip toween National Teacher Examinations znd the.combined 
effects of the variables. 

• Multiple regression techniques were utilized to ob'^ain the sigriificancc 
of the relationship among the iniellecnjal and noninielleciual variables 
(vocabular>' and reading comprehension, sophomore GPA, ACT scores, 
academi'c major, sex) and the NTE composite score. A relationship was 
considered significant at the .01 level or the .05 level 
■ Conclusions. Based on data imalyzed in this smdy. \hc follov.ing 
conclusions were reached: (1) The statistical analysis of the relationship in 
vocabulary and reading comprehension, to NTE scores showed that a ^ 
significant relationship existed at the .01 level. (2) The statistical analysis of 
the relationship among GPA. ACT. and NTE showed that a significant 
relationship existed at the .01 level. (3) The sutistical analysis of the 
difference in academic major and NTE showed that no significant 
differences existed. (4) The statistical analysis of the differences between 
sex groups and the NTE showed that no significant-differences existed. 
(5) The sutistical analysis of a significant correlation between any 
combination of variables showed that a significant correlation existed 
omnng vocabular)' and reading comprehension. ACT score, sophomore 
^ and the NTE composite score. No significant correlation existed 
ng sex, academic major, and NTE composite score 



A STUDY OF TEACHER DECISION NL^KCSG IN READCS'G 
CLASSROOMS . ' Order N ). 8106358. 

BuiKE, Sandra, Ph.D. M'ichigan State University, l^tO. 245pp. 

Based oiLtl^e premise tha^^cher dedsion making is a significant 
variable inftdencing instructional effectiveness (Shulman. 1975; Shulman & 
Elstein. 1975: Clark & Yinger. 1978). this study was designed to provide an 
understanding of teacher decision making as it shaped the course of reading 
instruction in four classrooms. Using the fieldwork methods of the 
participant observer, four teac^iers' classrooms were studied over the course 
of the schoc'l year in order to discover the decisions teachers made and 
describe how these decisions were reflected in'their classroom P^cticc. 

The four teachers studied made testing, grouping, materials^d 
management decisions within the first month of school. These decisions 
served as the basis of organization for the^teachers' reading programs for 
the rcmaiiider of the school year. In addition, these early decisions served 
as the basis for the modification of decisions, on-the-spot decision making, 
and the teacher evaluation of student performance. « 

Through coming to understand the four teachers' decision making, the 
researcher concluded that the underlying purpose of their decision maimg 
was not concerned with the instruction of students but rather with the 
feciliution of effectively managing a classroom of twenty-five to thirty 
students. Teachers relied heavily on materials to (1) make their 
instructional decisions for them, and (2) to provide the structure and 
organizatioii for the flow of activities which was needed to achieve optimal 
ctoroom management In addition, the researcher concluded that teadicr 
dedsion making is not independent of the context in which U oours. whicn 
suggests the need for the conceptualization of a model of tiacher decision 
making based on the realities of classroom life. v 

The snidy provides the basis for continued research in the afea ol 
teacher decision making in general and teacher decision making m reading 
classrooms in particular.. In the area of teacher educanon, the swdy has 
significance forlhe development and the teaching of reading educanon 
' courses. 



A DESCRIPTIVE STTjDY OF HOW THREE TE.\CHERS 
DEVELOPED AND MODIFIED THEIR RE.\DLNG CONCEPTIONS 
OVERTEVIE ' . Order No. 8106360 

CHAPPEii. LuniENE Bri.tnsm.a. Ph.D. Michigan State University. 1980. 
259pp. 

Studies are being conducted which identify teachers' conceptions of 
reading but none was found which focused on the way teachers 
conceptions are developed an"d modified- As a consequence the purpose of 
this snidy was to describe how teachers' concepnons of reading are 
developed and modified over time and to generate hypotheses concemmg 
these conceptual changes. . -.i r 

•riie definition for conceptions of reading was taken from the wmlngs oF 
Buike and Duffy who defined them as "tlie sum of the statements which the 
teacher offers as an explanation for the decisions he/she,makes about 
teaching (particularly in reading)." ; ■ 

Th6 field study utilized classroom observanons, formal and intormaJ 
• interviews anda caid-sbrtinstniment To analyze the data/content a^ 
was used. Descriptions and categories of the teachers' conceptions of 
reading were developed. TTien the modifications of these wncepDons were 
noted. Finally, the sources ofthese changes were idenufied and recorded. 

FoUowing the data collection, the content was reviewed and analyzed to 
answer the three research questions: (1) What are the concepUoAs of 
reading held by the teachers under study? (2) How do teachers beheve 
Lheir conceptions of reading were developed and modified over tune? 
(3) What do teachers believe to be the significant sources 01 their , 

"^"ffio^^analysis of the data, it was discovered that teachers did 
have reading conceptions of varying degrees of suength and two ofthe 
three teachers had multiple conceptions of teaching and ^^°''}^... 
Furthermore it was discovered that the teachers modified their condepuons 
■ over time to varying degrees. Finally, it was found that the teachers 
believed differing sources triggered their conceptual development and 
Sge. An analysis of the card-sort responses revealed that the majonty o 
the dlta regarding teachers" beliefs about their reading concepDons and the 
sources of conception development and change we^e confirmed. _ 
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Several hypotheses were generated based on the descriptive data. , 
Hypotheses concerning the teachers' conceptual developmentxand change - 
included the following: (1) teachers base their conceptual change on a 
change in theL' reading instructional matertals"; (2) teachers, regardless of 
conceptual change, tend not to revise-their beliefs about instructional 
grouping and evaluation: (3) teachers who develop and change to a greater 
degree make more independent instructional derisions; and (4) teachers 
who are more confident in their teaching ability develop and change their 
reading cojiceptions to a greater degree. Hypotheses regarding the sources , 
of change included: (1) ex perience is the most influential source of change 
among- teachers: (2) teacher training courses, withouta field experience 
component, may not be valued as pertinent to-teaching reading; 

(3) reading theory is not a verbalized source of change for teachers, and 

(4) school system constraints have limited influence on teacher 
conceptions. 

Speculations were made beyond the data in order tosuggesLanr^ers to 
new questions for which there ■y.'as limited evidence. Speculations were 
made concerning (1) why teacher education is labeled "irrelevant" by 
practiring teachers. (2) why one teacher consistently stated th.at her teacher 
training was wonhwhile despite conflicting operational data, and (3) why 
conceptions change in substance and/or focus. 

Implications were drawn from the descriptive data for future research, 
for practice and for researchers who investigate using this type of research. 



ANALYSES OF VERBAL ANT) NONVERBAL BtHAVIORS OF 
TEACHERS TEACHING READING Order No. 8108131 

Crawtord, Doris^COTT, Ed.D: The University of Tennessee^ 1980. 
192pp. Major Professor: Charles M. Achilles 

The purpose of this snidy was to determine and describe what, if any, 
teacher behavior cliangK occurred during the course of a Special Emphasis 
Reading Projea involving grades 1-6. Secondary concerns of the study 
were race and sex as variables influencing teacher behaviors and the 
comparability of results of this sujdy with similar studies con ducted, at The 
University of Tennessee, KnoxviUe. 

Approximately fifteen minutes of videotapes were made of the same 
five female teachers teaching reading fgrades 2-5) in Spnng 1977 and^ 
Spring 1979. Teachers taught the same ^de level at each tapmg. Data 
were classified usirig two observational syslenis: PFf (for i'ersonal. 
/nstitutionai; and Task events) and IDER (/ndirect, ^ect, ^^^oura^.g, 
Restricting). IDER simultaneously collects verbal and nonverbal bdiavio^. 
Theprimi^ data sources were the 3.017 IDER and the 370 PIT behaviors 
classified from the pre and post videotaping of the teachers. Ranos to 
describe interactions and Qn-square to test for significance of changes m 
frequenries of behaviors were primary analyses. Inter- and intra-raier 
reliabilities were established above .80 using two computauonal 
approaches.^the Scott pi coeffirient and the percentage method. 

This study of teacher behavior identified some patterns of teacher 
behaviors and behavior change. Significant findings (.05) between pre and 
Dosi data were: (1) decrease in /Restricting nonverbal behaviors, 
(2) deaease in 2>irect verbal behaviors, and (3) increase in student lallL 
There were fewer communicatioc events in the post analyses and^teachers 
spentmore time on each evenL less ihan.lO percent of IDER behaviors 
' were "silence or conftjsion" (much was .silent reading), and 93 percent of 
PIT behaviors were "Tast" Thus, in the/reading project there was a high 
degree of time on task behavior. ' . u ^ r 

Teacher behaviors to pupils were generaUy in proporuon to the rano ot 
male/female/black/white pupils in the Masses. However, bhck pupils 
received a greater frequency of behaviors from all teachers than expected 
Teacher communication cues were dist.ributed almost exactly in relauon to 

^"^ki m^e postranalyses there was more acceptance of stiident ideas and 
student response to the teachers, and less teacher direcuon giving than in 
the pre-analyses. There was measurable change in classrooin climate tow^^ 
more facilitative and pc^tive inieracion as shown by the PIT and iUhK 
obsei^^ation systems. 



THE DBTLOPMENT AND VALIDATION OF A READING 
MEDIA SDfLT-ATION PROGRAM FOR TRADsTsG TEACHERS 
TO TE^CH READING TO MILDLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN . 

Order No. 8112438 

Englert, Carol Sue A.. Ph.D. IndL<inaUniversi:y\m\. 385pp. 
Chairperson: Dr. Melvyn L Semmel 

Many teachers of mildly handicapped children have not been trained to 
understand the complexity of the reading process and the strategics for 
improving the syntactic and semantic competencies of mildly' handicapped 
readers As a result, trainees of such prograins often lack a systemic model 
of reading upon which to base decision-maldng. ^ . r 

The present investigation focused on the development and validation of 
a teacher-training program which demonstrated the reading process and 
problems of special needs readers through the use of simulauon techniques. 
It was predicted that the simulation program would effea teachers : 
attittides to reading instruction: acquisition of concepts related to the 
simulation program; decision-making processes; and evaluation of the 
simulation program «■ • 

Two validation snidies were conducted to determine the effecnvcness 
.-nd generalizabilit)- of the simulation program witha sample of mscrvia 
and presenice teacher trainees. Experimental teachers paniapated m the 
emulation program while conuol teachers attended training sessions not 
related to ]the simulation program . u . u 

Results of the two experimental validation studies mdicated that the 
simulation program ^fc-as effective as a teacher-uaining program in reading. 
Trained teachers adopted a more meaning-oriented approach to reading 
instruction and demonstrated greater mastery of reading concepts and 
principles contained in the simulation program. While conuol teachers 
approached reading as a word recognition process, trained teachers were 
more effective in decision-making and made differential assessments and 
recommendations in accordance with the word rtcogninon, language, and 
comprehension needs of individual mildly handicapt>ed readers^ Thus, the 
validation studies indicated that the simulation program affected deosion- 
making beha\ior while imparting information to teachers about the reading 
process and the specific instriwQuual needs of h^dicapped readers. 
Teachers' understanding of the reaching process was found to influence . 
decision-making. ' 

'« 



THE ROLE OF THE EFFECmX ADMIMSTR.\TT^'E 
COORDINATOR AS PERCETXTD BY THE COORDDsATORS 

TEACHERS. PRTNCIPALS, ANT) OTHER '^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Order No. 8110518 

Haggard, GERAmisE Ij^sgford. Ed.D, Texxis Woman S Unmnity. ' 
1980. 248pp. 

This sxudv had two major purposes: (a) to determine the role of the 
adminS-e reading coordinator a5 perceived by leachers eiemen^' 
pSS^rtllLtors. and curnculum direaors in 10 Te^^^^^ 

Kl discos, five of the districts employing ^ ^^"''^^"Vlff^lcv - 
•Lrdinator(ARQa.d(b) to determine the '^^'^''^^'^l'^'^'^^ 
as evaluated bv the coordinators themselves, 'Jieir pnnapals, teachers, and 

""Ir^Jr^KO^ were identified from research u. general supeni^oo: 
consuItiLrbringing about change, working with reading matertals, and 
S^in^ting di^ct program. Twe.t>-eight role mdicaiors are listed under 
the four comprehensive roles as pan of the Role/Role Indicators 

K^S^e 10 disiricts.'The five districts with ARCs also rated the 

roleVnd^^tors and one inajor category'. The principals P'^^d 
S onSe on six role indicators and one r^^^t^^^' 

valueSe twomajor categories and six role indicators, TT'ere we« uo 
SnS r^le perceptions for the principals and curriculum directors . 
without and »ith ARCs. 
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llietcacheis with ARCs compared the desired and actual performance 
of their ARC in the role indicators. Teachers showed dissatisfaction with 
performance in p11 role indicators. Principals showed dissatisfacnon wiih 
actual pcrfonnance in all iDle indicators but tnree. V\t cumculmn dneoois 
indicated no differences in the desired and actual performances for the role 
indicators. The ARCs gave themselves low ratings fortwo of the role 

"^^A caparison of the ARCs* performance as perceived by the ARCs and 
•each of the other three eroups was made. Teachers gave the ARCs lower 
' ratings for ci'ght role indicators. Principals gave lower ratings for nine 
• mdiotors. Curriculum direaors agreed with the ARQ' percepuons of th^ 
actual performance in the indicators. 

The Personal Orientation Inventory by Shoorom w.>5 given to the five 
' AkCs- Ah analvsis of variance was done to determine if any of the mean 
- perfonnancc ratings for the coordinators were different 'ihe test ^-as 
positive The Newman-Keuls test revealed three performance scores to be 
aanificantly higher compared to the other two. Two of the highly-rated 
AJlCs had high scores on the POJ. The third most highly-rated coordmator ' 
had a score that was not valid ' 

General supervisors were named as the most common source oi 
leadership in reading in districts without ARCs. The curriculum directors 
and principals disagreed on the actual leadership exhibited by the 
principals. _ . ^ . ^ 

The principals £nd teachers gave poorer performance raungs to Uie 
ARCs in the role indicators than the curriculum direaors and t^e ARCs 
themselves. The major category of bringing about change and the related 
role indicators had the lowest importance ratings from teachers with ARCs. 
Teachers without ARCs seemed to give greater x'alue to this categoo'. 

The research results indicated the need for a defined role for the 
individual reading coordinator, the possibility of using the POJ as a 
screening instrument f->r use when interviewing potential reading ^ 
coordinators, and the lack of designated reading leaders m districts without 
. reading coordinators. 



To measure subjea reliability on use of the Reading I>iagnosticCheclt 
list, the clinicians were mailed an uncirded. carbon copy of each of their 
Vritten diagnoses one week after the third clinical session. An 
accompanying leuer insuuaed subjects to folbw the same procedures they 
had used in the dinical session for transferring their written diagnostic 
sutements to the dieck list 

Analysis of the dau consisted of (1) fonnal product rneasures 
(including proportional agreement, comimonality scores. inter/intra- and 
inlraclinidan agreement Phi correlation, and the Porter statistic), 
(2) fonnal process measures (using correlation, partitioned Phi cocfiidenls. 
and cue-to-siatcment relationship statistics), and (3) informal 
product/process measures (using Sherman's Model of Reading and 
Learning to Read). 

Regardless of the smalUample of reading dinicians partidpating in this 
study, there is evidenceto support a number of conclusions. These 
condusions are: (1) Experienced reading clinidans using simulated 
reading cases appear not to share a common data base (memory) regardirig 
what infonnation (cues)should be induded in a diagnosis or what 
diagnostic statements are important in writing a diagnosis. (2) Experienced 
reading clinidans using simulated reading cases appear not to use 
consistently a theoretic process modd of reading diagncKis as might be 
reflected in h>pothesis-direaed inquiry. 



THE PROCESS AND OUTCOMES OF DIAGNOS JC PROBLEM 
SOLVING AMONG EIGHT READIN'G 

HOFFMEYER. Ethelvn Maxwhx. PH.D. Michigan S,a,e Uniyenlty. 1980, 
286pp. . , 

diaenosis'^ (2) Do expenenced reading dmiaans ag.ee ^^^J 'T^l 

aS^^SJy wife ^^^^ ^^^'""^ 
effects. Clinidans were randomly assigned to c^e order ^ interad.^th 

Procedures were as follows. trit a (iagnosik and 

materials of a simulated reading problem case ^)wn„ K 

remediaUon, (3) transfer the '^'".J^in?^^^^ for 

recognition, (b) word analysis. (c> reading fluency, and (d) reading 
comprehension. 
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PRINCIPALS* CONCEPTIONS OF RK\DING AS THEY 
INFLUENCE DEQSIONS MADE ABOUT THE RL\DEVG 
PROGRAM Order No. 8106390 

' jACOBY-HiGH. Barbara CoRMAN, Ph.D. Michigan State UniveTsiry^ l%0, 
169pp. ^ ^ * 

Past research indicates ihat teachers are important lo instructiona] 
success The decisions they make are the "rig^it" ones. Research also 
suggests that one key to these "right decisions" may be that teachers have 
conceptions of reading and that these conceptions in Juence the 

instiucdonaJ decisions made. 

Evidence also serves to indicate that principals are imponant to me 
success of the reading program. They, too. make the "right" kinds of 
decisions thai positively affect the reading program. But we do not know 
what guides or influences the decisions made by the pnnapal. Therefore. ^ 
this study had two functions: (1) identify, describe, and classif>;principals' 
conceptions of reading and (2) identify and describe how pnncipals 
conceptions of reading influence decisions made about their reading 

program. ^ i_ v • r 

Fourprincipals involved in the study were seleaed on the basis ot 
scores obtained on-the grade four Michigan Educational Assessment 
Program whidi identified tiiem as principals of buildings with effective 
reading programs. The data were obtained through the use of a structured 
interview guide, field observations, and teacher interviews. Finally, the 
findings were presented in the form of case studies. 

This study vr-as guided by research questions separated into two 

categories: principals' reading conceptions and decisions pnncipals make ^ 
about their reading program. The research questions about pnncipals 
concei^tions of reading are: (1) Do element^ principals have concepuons 
of readingV (2) What is the nature of these conceptions? (3) Do Uie 
teachers and principals have simUar conceptions of reading? (4) How are 
the conceptions of the teacher and the principal the same and.how^do they 
differ'' (5) Do the teachers accurately p.redia how the pnncipals wm 
conceptualize their beliefs about reading? The research quesDons about the 
influence that reading conceptions have on decisions pnncipals make about 
their reading program are: (6) What kinds of instructional decisions does 
the onncipal make? (7) Do the principals' conceptions of reading seem to 
be the primary influence in the decisions he/she makes about the reading 
program? (8) Do principals with different conceptions of reading have 
different kinds ofreading programs in their buildings? , , 

The findings penaining to principals' conceptions indicate that mwc 
four effective elementary principals did have conceptions of reading. These 
•' conceptions tended to cluster iijathe skills area rather than m a pupU- 
centered approach to teaching reading. Furthermore, the evidence is clear 
that principals and teachers with effective reading programs have 
conceptions that are more alike than different and; also, that teachers are 
highly percepti ve of their principals's reading conceptions. 

The principals who participated in this study made instructional 
decisions that directly or indirectly.affected their reading program. These 
decisions were classified into ten categories and tended to reflect an 
intemally consistent system that varied from principal to pnnapal> The 
decisions these principals made were based on their unique reading 
conceptions. Furthermore, principals' building reading programs reflected 
their reading conceptions. - r , • j- 

Several implications were suggested. First, one of the ingredients ol an 
effective elementary .eading program may be the leadership of the 
principal While the nature of the leadership style may vary, there was an 
intemal consistency for each principal which appeared to be significant 
Second, eff ective principals may be those who make decisions based on a 
plan which reflects a certain conception about reading and which is 
communicated to classroom teachers. 



SECONDARY TEACHERS* PERCEPTIONS OF CONTENT 
READING PRACTICES " . Order No. 8107065 

KrrELEY, James Walter, Ph.D. AriToha State Universiry, 19^0. 192pp. 

Tlfe purposes of this study were (a) to detennine the relative 
importance to secondary classroom teachers of 28 widely recommended . 
pricucf^ for effective teaching of content reading; (b) to compare the 
"Importance- responses of the same teachers with their estinnate of then ■ v 
ability to implement these practices in their classrooms; (c) to obtain 
re*isons for consisiency/di.saepancy ratings between "Importance ana 
^•Degree of'Implemeniaiion" ratings; (d) to compare the ratmgs on the 
same insmiment of principals, ^Icpanment heads, and readirig specialists 
who anticipated the responses of teachers. 

The practices were derived from the work of Arthur V. Olson and the 
literature. 

Randomly selected subjects included principals (10). deparcment heads 
(40), reading specialists (23), and content teachers (119). 

Statistical procedures taken at ilie .05 level of confidence indicated the 
following: (1) (Chi Square): Twent>"eight practices were statistically 
significant for "Importance" beyond random even chance, whereas 24 were 
statistically signififcant beyond random even c^iance for^Degree of 
Implementation." (2) (Critical ratio): Twentreight practices were 
sutistically significant for both "Importance" a-id "Degree of 
Implemeniaticn." (3) (Peanon r): A stati|tically significant correlation was" 
otiiained between "Importance** and-'Degree of Implemeniation" ratings. . 
(4) (Pearson r): A positive correlation was obtained between the ratings of 
classroom teachers and the ratings of (a) principals, (b) department heads, 
and (c) reading specialists who anticipated the ratings of classroom 
teachers, ^. 

Conclusions include: (a) ;;pedfic techniques of teaching rp«hng are 
less important to teachers than those that are more general; (b) the 
"Importance" ratings should bguseful for in-service; (c) there is need to 
clearly define practices, skills, and attitudes and their interrelationships; 
(d) although 61% of classroom teachers have not had reading courses, they 
seem 'as a group, to be supportive of practices recommended by reading 
authorities; (e) department heads are more fully aware of instructional 
goals and activities in their department (r = .92) than either reading 
specialists (r = .75) or principals (r = .65); (0 interviewees listed varied - 
factors which afl*ect the implemeniatipn of practices. 

Overall, Arizona secondary teachers seem generally aware of the 
recommended practices and their importance in the clasL.'oom. 

Recommendations include: (a) more research needs to be done in. 
content area classrooms to determine if the practices which teachers say 
they follow are. indeed, being pursued; (b) more research is needed to 
determine the factors which promoie and those which inhibit the i 
implemeniaton of the recommended practices in the classroom. 
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A DECADE OF READING 1969-1979: AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
NATURE OF INFORMATIONAL SOURCES USED BY 
ELEMENT.^Y TEACHERS FOR PROFESSIO.NaL GROWTH 

Order No. 8111938 
Kroijl, LouZtta, Ed.D. Hofstra University, \%0. 225pp. 

'The purpose of this research was to investigate the informational 
sources the elementary classroom teachers use for professional growth in 
the area ofreading and to compare those sources to those used by 
administrators, reading and resource teachers. The main purposes of this 
study were: (1) to detennine if classroom teachets use print media as a 
source of information in the teaching ofreading; (2) to determine if the 
readingjoumalsareone of the print sources; (3) to determine if there were 
any changes that resulted from continuing education, if so what were they 
and what motivated the change: and (4) to compare the content of the 
reading journals to other professional publications. 

The quesuonnaire w»as used to determine the informational sources 
used by classroom teachers, the most widely read publications, the sources 
of professional growth^ and faaors that motivated change in teaching 
practices. Reading categories from the content of the two most widely read 
periodicals. Instructor znd Teacher, reported by the total sample were 
compared to The Reading Teacher The content analysis was conducted 
from January- 1969 to Janu ao* 1979. 
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Kine explwatoo' questions were posed in relation toihe sources of 
infonnatioD. three questions in relation to change resulting froan conlinmng 
education and five questions related to a content^analysis of journals. 

The findings regarding sources of information were: (1) the print 
medium is not a prime source for classroom teacl^ers and administrators; 
(2) professional journals were list2d in the top three sources of information 
for resource and reading teachers: (3) classroom teachers reported sdiool 
and public Ubrarv. facult>' meetings and local conferences as their major 
sources of information while administrators listed professional meetings, 
and local and regional conferences: (4) there was no difference m sex age. 
educational background or years of experience in relauon to sources of 
information: and (5) the least used source of inforaianon for all groups was 
attendance at national conferences. • .r 

The findings regarding readership of periodicals indicated instructor 
u'as most frcquenUv read by all groups regardless of age. sex. years of 
experience.educational background and reading courses taken. 

Professional grov^th was attributed to classroom expenence, sharing 
uith peers ar.d graduate courses. Anicles valuable to teachers were irr ihs 
categoriei of reading methods, classroom management and learning modes. 
Article categories in relation to influencing. reading programs were 
motivating reading, comprehension. indi%i dualized reading, learning 1 
disabilities and reading. 

Comprehension, recre^ional reading, study skills and cnucai reading, 
were reading areas that affected change in reading practices. Findings from 
the questionnajre indicated changes in teaching praoiccs m four areas. 

The contem analysis indicated some reading categonesp shared by the 
three publications in specific areas of reading. 1 he reading categoncs m The 
' Rending Tear /ler included research problems in reading and were written 
primarily by male university affiliates. The other two contained more^ 
practical articles and were written by female teachers. 

Tb* conclusions were: (1) teachers' and administrators readmg habits 
were the same: (2) classroom teachers and admin^.slrators gain mformauon 
from group interaction rather than printed sources; (3) informational 
sources used were dose at hand, convenient and involved interaction 
amopg professionals; (4) preferred publications read were practioner 
publications; (5) graduate course work was taken in relation to job . 
requirements, not for professional growth; (6) professional growth was 
attributed to experience, interaction with peers and related to choic«<>i 
pubUcations: (7) certain reading categories had little coverage which hmits 
their use to solve pedagogical problems: (8) results of research remM with 
the few those who read the academic periodicals as opposed to the [how 
to** peri'odicals.and therefore the bridge between research and pracpce ^ 
continues to wideiL - . i . 

Implications were indicated in training and pracnce and sugges^ons for 
further research were noted 



A STUDY OF THE QUESTIONING BEHAVIOR bF " . 

CLASSROOM TEACHERS DURING READING INSTRUCTION 
TO GOOD ANT) POOR READERS Order No. 8027105 

LiGON, Maky Jean Fajus, Ph.D. Georgia State University - College of 
Education^mO, 133pp. 

Teacher questioning may be the most crucial factor underlying :he 
. compreher*sion process and the development of effeoive readers. T :achers 
must plan, use, and evaluate questioning behavior if schools are to tdlfill 
their goal of developing high level cognitive functioning of students. 

The purpose of this study v.-as tojhvestigate the questioning behavior of 
classroom teachers during reading instruction to determine if the 
questioning differs in relation to the children's reading ability. The 
investigation focused on the following research questions. (1) Is there a - 
significant difference between the three levels of questions asked primary 
readers as compared to intermediate readers? (2) is there a significant 
difference between the three levels of questions asked good primary readers 
as compared to poor primary readers? (3) Is there a significant difference 
between the three levels of questions asked good intermediate readers as 
compared to poor intermediate readers? (4) Is there a significant difference 
between the three levels of questions asked in the prereading situation for 
good primary readers as compared to poor priniary readers? (5) Is there a 
significant difference between the three levels of questions asked in the 
postreading situation for good primary readers as compared to poor 
primary readers? (6) Is there a significant difference between the three 
levels of questions asked in the prereading situation for good intermediate 
readers as compared to poor intermediate readers? (7) Is there a significant 
<- difference between the three levels of questions asked in the postreading 
situation for ROOd intermediate riders as compared to poor intermediate 



readers? (8) Is there a significant difference between the three levels of 
questions asked in the prereading situation for good primary readers as 
compared to good intermediate readers? (9) Is there a significant difference 
between the three levels of questions asked in the postreading situation for 
good primary readers as compared to good intermediate readers? (10) Is 
there a significant difference between the three levels of questions asked in 
the prereadinp situation for poor primary readers as compared to poor 
intermediate readers? (11) Is there a significant difference between the 
three levels of questions asked in the posueading situation for poor primary 
readers as compared to poor intermediate readers? 

Procedures. Log-linear analysis and z tests were used to investigate the 
levels of questions of 64 teachers. The prescribed reading lessons were 
audiotape^ transcribed, and analyzed according to the questioning 
relationships in comprehension suted in the Pearson Taxqjiomy (Pearson 
& Johnson. 1978). 

Results. Investigation showed the questioning behavior teachers use 
with good and poor readers differ in many iriStances. With one exception, 
the significant analyses were in favor of the good readers. Questions 1. 2, 
und 3 did not contain the three-way interaction necessary for further 
statistical analysis. Questions 4 and 10 revealed no significant differences at 
the three levels of questioning. Questibn 8 was significant at all levels of 
questioning. Question 11 was significant at the textually explicit level 
(Juestions 5, 6, 7, an d 9 were significant at two of the three levels of 
questioning; textually explicit, textually implicit, scriptally implicit 

Conclusions. Significant differences were found in 50% of the situations 
where good readers were compared to poor readers. Significant differences 
were foundin 50% of the situations where primary and intermediate 
readers were compared A marked difference was noted in the number of 
questions asked in the prereading situation (14.5%) and the posueading 
situation (85,5%). There were significant differences in the levels of 
questions asked good and poor readers in.various situations. Six of iJie. eight 
textually explicit situations were significant, two of the eight textually 
implicit and four of the eight scriptally implicit situations were significanL 



CORR£L.\TES OF CONTEiNT AND PRESENTATION 
PREFERENCES FOR LNSERVICE READING PROGRAMS 
AMONG TEACHERS OF BILINGUAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN Order No. 8105357 

Lopez, RowENA Paiz, Ed.D. University of HoustOTi.l^^0..}16pp. . 

This study proposed to relate teacher needs forconient and 
presentation formats in inservice reading education programs to specific 
teacher variables. The subjects used in this study were lOl teachers of 
Mexican American and bilingual elementary school children. The content 
preferences consisted of content in the field of reading and the presentation 
preferences included the formats in which this content is presented The 
'teacher variables selected to correlate to the content and the presentation 
preferences were: years of general teaching experience, years of teaching 
experience in the bilingual classroom, grade presently teaching, and level of 
education and bilingual endorsement attained. 

Specifically, the study was designed to answer the following questions: 
^ (1) What is the relationship between specific content needs in the field of 
reading forinservice education programs and selected teacher variables? 
and (2) What is the relationship between the presentaUon preferences for 
inservice reading education programs and selected teacher variables? From 
the hypothesized relationship between the dependent variables and the 
independent vjjiables twelve hypotheses were raised. Each of the two 
-^dependem variables were correlated with each of the independent 
variables. A Spearman rho analysis was used to compare group frequencies 
. with-a .05 probability level and a comparison of median scores was used to 
' determine rank-order. 

The instniment used in the study was a questionnaire, which was 
divided into three categories. The first section asked for demographic 
information. The second segment ofthe questionnaire asked the teachers tc 
indicate their desired content needs which included 20 items in the field of 
reading forinservice education programs. The last segment asked the 
teachers to indicate their presentation preferences which included 14 items 

In regards to the support or non support ofthe hypotheses of content 
needs the composite results did not support the hypotheses, although then 
were some specific ucnds among the twenty content items. However, those 
teachers who had not attained bilingual endorsement but were teaching in 
bilingual classrooms had a more significant (.006) effect on the way the 
teachers responded to content needs for inservice reading programs. Lack 
of bilingual endorsement is the strongest indicator of content needs in the 
area of reading inservice programs. , , 
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In reference to presenuii'on preferences, only one hj-pothesis was 
supported-lhe relationship between presentation preferences and grade 
level uughL Grade level taught in elemeniaiy school had a more significant 
effect (.003) on their preferred presentations for inservice reading - 
programs. The other teacher variables were not supported although there 
was some specific trends among the fourteen presentation formats. 

This study indicated that inservice reading programs for teachers 
without bilingual endorsement should be different from those who do have 
bilingual endorsement and that grade level taught was the suongest 
.indicator of the teacher variables as the preferred method of presenudon 
for inservice reading programs. . ^ r 

Teachers of bilingual elemeniao" school children dohave prererences 
for the content of reading inser\-ice programs and the formats used in these 
presentations. Consequently, they shouldbe actively involved in the 
designation of this content and presentation formats for reading inservice 
education-programs. 



CONSISTENCT IN DlAGNOSLNG RE.U3LNG 'PROBLEMS AND 

MCHUGH Linda M/^e,Ph.D. Th,Vnx.erz\ty oSmzconsm- Madizon. 
1980. 121pp. Supcmsor: Professor Richard J. Smith 

■n,e purpose of this study was to compare the diagnostic and 

r^L-ssSeSi^ss 

'^"SSrSSn^Sponse Que^onnaire were developed 
for use in gathering dats. to test hypotheses about ainilanues a^d 
^fferences among the diagnostic and Pr«cnPUve deasions made by the 

- Objects in the study. One case study profiled a child who h?d 
wnlprehension problems. TTie other case study P/^J^^^ a ^^iM^J^ 
word identification and comprehension proolems. The Diagnostic 
Sonsc Questionnaire consisted of questions in a for«d-choice onnat 
Sng the diagnostic and prescriptive decisions to be made about the 

*^ N^-^lifects werKandomly seleaed for study from each of four job 
, description populations in Wisconsin: reading specialists, learning 
SuSes teachers Title 1 teachers, and founh grade classroom teachers_ 
S^v n perceni of these subjects responded to the first case study and 
46% r«ponded to the second case study. TTie dat2 collected were analyzed 
by log linear models and quadratic assignment procedures. 

^ TOecondusions d^ft™ from the study were the fo ™- ^ 
subjects identified the same reading skill weaknesses. (2) The only 
3ation be:^^■een job description and the diagnostic decisions made bj 
SS v!^^ assodation between the job description of the s^ 
S^e e^ate of the diiWs instructional reading level made by Iha subject 
m ^re was no association among job descnpuon of the subject, the 
^iLine slnSnessfes) of the case study diild identified by that subject, 
^d S 0^0 S c^^^^^ labeled dyslexic. (4) The diagnosnc and 
mSiive derisions made by subjects among th.e job descnpDon groups 
were similar (5) The diagnostic and prescripDve decisions made by 
^bieS^among the job description groups were similar to the decisions. 
Se wer^vjothes zed to m^e based on assumed relaDonships between 
SaLraUc^ prescriptive derisions for the child with comprehension 
?r^leS?ot for ihe diild with comprehension and word idenuficauon 

^'°?i^£iplications drawn from the findings are that parents teachei. and 
adminisu-Jorsmay have confidence that the diagnosDc and prescnpDve 
dSorTmade about a diild who is a poor reader will be sunilar regarcUess 
oS description of the evaluator. Specialists and teadiers are mo.e 
Sdy Ke%ret diagnostic data similarly if the child being evaluated i 
wSin one reading skill area only. Hieir derisions about the child s ' 
rea level afe likely to differ even more if the child being 
evaluated is weak in more than one reading skill .area. 



'XTTITUDES AND CL.\SSROOM BEHAVIORS OF VIRGiMA 
' MIDDLE SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHERS REGARDING BUCK 
ENGUSH AND CERTAIN OTHER USAGES Order No. 8101060 • 
MaTTHcws, Horace, Ed.D. t/n/vers/fy o/Vi>gmia. 1980. 178pp. 

Traditional attitudes regarding language usage still prevail in today's 
English classrooms despite the tremendous amount of linguistic evidence 
we now have regarding the nature of language and how a language is 
actually used by its native speakers. This is particularly true of Black 

^TOs study investigated the following questions: (1) To what extent is 
the attitude teachers have regarding the use of Black EngliA in classroom 
speaking and writing situations similar tothe attitude they havt regarding 
the use of other forms of usage whidi also do not adhere to the rules of 
formal standard English in similar classroom situations? (2) To what extent 
is teacher classroom behavior related to teacher language attitude for the 
use of Black English in classroom speaking and writing situauons. and the 
use of other forms of usage whidi also do not adhere to the rules of formal 
' standard English in similar dassroom situations? (3) What relauonships 
exist between teacher language attitude and the following teacher 
characteristics: sex, age. highest degree attained, language study 
background, race location (rural/urban), years of teadiing expenence. year 
when last formal study was completed, and name of the most recent 

institution attended. ^^^r, i;.*, 

A random sample of dghty-three Virginia middle school English 
bleachers (51 urban,.32 rural) completed a questionnaire designe^ IB 
measure both teacher language attitude^ and teacher classroom behaviors ■ 
regarding Black English usages and othe usages whidi also do not adhere to 
the rules of formal standard English in classroom speaking and wnUng 
situations. The following generalized statements can be made about the 
larguage attitudes and dassroom behaviors oCVirginia miadle sdiool 
.English teachers (1) Teadiers are more critical in tlieir attitudes of Black 
Ei-Elish in dassroom speaking situations than they are of Other Lsages m 
similar classroom situations. This is true of both rural and urban teachers. 
(2) Generally, teachers correct students who use Other usages m 
Classroom speaking situations as often as they do students who use Black 
English in similar classroom situations. However, urban teadiers correct 
students who use Black English in classroom speaking situanons more often 
than do rural teachers. Perhaps this is so because a larger percentage ot the 
rural teadiers than the urban teachers feel that their students do not use 
Black English in dassroom speaking situations. (3) In general, teachers are 
equally critical in" their attitudes regarding Other Usages in classroom 
writing situations as they are in their attitudes regarding Black English in 
similar dassroom writing situations. (4) In general, teadiers correct Other 

Usages in dassroom writing situations as often as they correa Black English 
dassroom writin| situations. (5) A very small butjion-significant 
reironship exists between leadier language attitudes and teadier behavior 
to eS^^clLsroom speaking or classroom writing situauons for either Bbck 
English or Other Usages which also do not adhere to the rules of formal 
standard English. (6) Rural teadiers are more critical m their attitudes 
regarding Black English in dassroom writing situations than they are of 
OOier Usages in similar dassroom writing situations. (7) When eigni 
personal and professional diaracteristics are considered individually, no 
relationship exists between the individual diaiaaerisucs and teacher 
language attitude in either classroom speaking or classroom wntms 
situations. When these eight diaraaeristics are considered togeUier, a small 
but non-significant relationship exists between the group ofcharactenstics 
and teacher language altitude. 
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AN EXPLOR-MORY STUDY OF. INSERVICF. NEEDS IN- 
READING EDUCATION OF ELLMENT.aJIY SCHOOL 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS Order No. 81Q5489 

MoKROE. EuiA EwiNG. Ed.D. George Peabody College for Teachers of 
'vanderSilt University. 1980. 142pp. Major Professor Dale A lam 

Purposes. The major purposes of ihis siudy were to identify and analyzi^ 
the peraived inservice needs in reading education of pubhc elementary 
school classroom teachers of souihceniral Kentucky and to determine Jie 
relationships of selected faaors, including professional prepaiaDon and . 
"assignment, to these needs. An additional purpose was to identift: the major 
approadf es to reading instruction used in the region surveyed. This 
in^formation was gathered because of its potential value iirhelpmg to 

provide a framework for the utilization of the ii^ults of the study. ]. 
P^oceJurei A needs inventory devosed by the invesugator was used for • 

gathering dati The instrument, constructed from items idennf^ed through • 
Aelittriire review and through interviews wifc pubhc school personnel. 
^- Sed by a panel of experts and submitted to a pilot le^L Following 
revisions the needs inventory was administered to seleaed pubhc school 
personnel employed in 23 local public school districts m souihcentia^^ 
Kenluckj- and included 269 classroom teachers. 30 elementary school 

teachers who responded stated a need for njore inservice education in the 
Sf rig. These 167 teachers, the princip^'s, and the super^■lSors were 
retainedasthe sample: the ne'eds inventories completed by these 
respondents were treated asstatements of teachers inservice needs in 

WrSonse" to each pf the 23 items specifying teach.rs" potential 
inservice needs were summarized in terms of frequenaes. percenuges, 
meal's and standard deviations for each sample group-teachers pnnnpais 
iid supervisors. Responses from teachers were then sumnianzed according - 
to several variables-level taught (primary or intermediate) level of 
professional preparation, years of experience, undergraduate credits 
Se^S in reTding education. For each variable the items were Pjaced in . 
rtnk order according to mean value assigned. Areas of greatest need and 

.eed aaording to each variable analyzed were determined by the 
Sction of the needs with the five highest and ^^'f '^'^^ij^^^ 
The major approaches to readir.g inSir^icuon used by the sample of teachers 
were r-corded in terms of frequencies and percentages according to • 

''"^r/.SS^lSneed identified by classroom tochers, listed 
in de cSing order alording to mean values assigned/were (a)-correcr,ng 
TeSrJiAies. (b) pro:idir,sfor the superior reader ic)Jevjlop.r,g 
cofnprehensior, skills, (d) ideriufymg speafic rcadmg ^'^^"S'^'"'^ 
weaLesses of individuals, and (e) using .arms « ' ' 

. reaAne The first three of these items were also Identified as areas or . 

grea est need by both principals and supe^^^sors Items cons^tentiy viewed 
L areas of least need by the three sample groups included (a) selecimg 
basal reading materials, (b) grouping students for teac hmg reading and 
(cl usint supplementary materials. iJ 

Wh4 the responses of classroom teachers were analyzed according o 
each of'several v^;ables. the listings of areas of greatest need were sunilar 
for each suberoup. Recurring as areas of greatest need regardless of the - 
• variable analyzed were the four items with the highest mean values for f.e 

"^UssToSisTencv in teachers" responses was found when o^'f ' 
" need according to each of several variables were exammed Appeanng on 
eve^ listing was one item-.e/ecrmg basal reading marena/i Items noted by 
most subgroups included grouping students for teaching reading and 
workinz y^ilh special readine teachers „„^>, ,„ rp-iHi^t.' 

• . T^e^asalr'eaderapproa^idenufi^ 

'KX^t"cEfth'eSe°c^i^te^e^^^^ 
Ssted a component of three of the four remaining approaches 
reponed. ' '' ' _ 



A DESCRIPTIVE STL'DV OF A PRI>URY TEACHER INSERVICE ^ ' 
SUPPORT SVSTE.M FOR WRITING INSTRUCTION 

, Order No. 8106426 

CJntpuRD. Diane Terry. Ph.D. Michigan State University. 1980. 226pp. 

This study was designed to examine the concerns of teachws about a 
particular curricula! area, the teaching of v^-riUng: and then to develop an _ - 
ii,se;vice format for those teachersihat would meet their expressed needs.in 
that area, and -hereby provide direction for futur/; planners of on-ihe-jot) 
tinning. Writing instruction was selected as the topic for this inservice 
because it is an important area of language ans insiruaion that is neglected . 
in the' elementary school ckssroom. , ■ . , ^ ^ u , „ 

The inservice program developed in this study included hour-long 
monthly support sessions throughout a school year in which teachen ^ 
■ setested the-area of their greatest concern in wnting insir\icuon for eacn 
. month's preseniati^r, by the inservice leader and for directed disoission. 
feedback and sharingvwith colleagues. Multiple copies of professional 
materials on these lopiis were provided for the insewice pan:cipants_ 

The participants w^re ten volunteer second- and thu-d-grade teachers 
and twenty students selhcte'd as« representative sample from their 
classrooms. Data for thisVudy was collected through teacher-essays and 
loES- teacher and student purveys; classroom observauons; student 
inteniews; student wriuri simples analyzed holisucally by trained readers. . 
and bv word counts and/F-unit lengths tabulated by the researcher; and; 
through field notes and audio recording of the suppon session content . 

"^^^e'tSks^i^e'suppon-sPSsions were selected by the teachers. except 
for Uhe iriitiai' presentation which was selected by i^e researcher. Pnnciples 
of good^Titing instrMction-.were emphasized by the researcher as w-ell. The 
• finding^ of this study include the following: (1) the expressed needs of 
teachers v^ere met. (2) the suppon required for,teachers to attenipl new . 
and/or different teaching techniques in the classroom was provided. 
(3^ "teachers became more knowledgeable about the purposes and 
pisibiliues of^ riling and therefore more confident in teaching wnlmg. 
(4) tearners fe"!] better about their own wnung. (5) useful ideas and • 
materi: Js for the teaching of -writing were provided, thusmcreasing the ■ • 

variety and frequency ofwriting activities in the classroom, and . 

' (6) tearhers felt more positive about writing ihstr^cuo.^ and in turn, more 

positive in responding to children's writing. Students in this study judged 
Oiat- (1) they wrote more, and (2) enjoyed wriung more than they had 
previouslv. The^alysis of writings, as judged by word counts, mean T-unit 
lenEths and the holistic scaled ratings of trained readers indicated that the 
qualitv'and quantity of their writing did. in fact, increase over the course of 
the veai-long inservice program. ■ i 

. the inser>ice model described in this study could be used on a wider 
, scale by school districts wishing to upgrade the elfeaiveness of their 
Aching stafl- It could be imFlemenied in a variety of cumcular areasand 
S kve'5 personnel already on staff who are knowledgeable about 
ind interested in the topic in which a group of teachers has.-ndiMted elt 
needs Advantages of this format over traditional mservice includejjess 
complex implementation procedures, cost faaors. and evaluauon 
■ techniques- convenient location; and easy access tn the resource person. 



THE EFFECTS OF TE.'^CHERS AJTITU'^DES TOWARD 
DIALECTS ON THEIR EXPECTATIONS FOR STUDE-NTSl 
ACADE.\nC CO.MPETENCE Order No. 8100713 

Pringle, Celesttne An-n. PH.D. Kent State University.-mO. 156pp. 
Director: Gordon F.Vars 

The focus of this study was on the effects of teachers' attitudes toward 
dialects on theif expectations for smdents' academic competence. The 
problems posed for investigation were: whether teachers atutudes toward 
dialects are reflected in their expectations for students' academic . 
competence; whether or not students who'speak a dialect are ra^d lower 
on oral recitations than their counterparts who speak Standard English; and 
whether teachers' responses toward dialects vary significantly due to such 
variables as concentration orminor^ty students in the disinos. grade level 

■ (elementary and junior high), and tyipe of disuict (local or nty)? 
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Dne hundred ninety-six teachers in northeast Ohio formed the 
population o(lhis Study. A* three-way analysis of variance was the major' 
a statistical procedure used to investigate the e'lfects of the three independent 
variables on the dependent variable. 

Data foi this study were secured by administering a modified version of 

■ the Language Attitude Scale from the Center for Applied Linguistics 
(TayHor & Riyes, 1971) to the total population. In addition, following 
receipt and sutlical analysis of thejanguage attitude scale 60 teachers, 
who were all volunteers, were interviewed. 

Language samples that icach^ers listened to in order to respond to ■ 
question* in the interview were secured from four fifth grade students 
(white, male, Appalachian English speaker; black, female. Standard English 

■ leaker, black, male. Black English speaker; while, female. Standard 
English speaker) who were enrolled iri a school where there were no 
subjects who participated in this study. Each student read an identical, 
passage that was selected in advance by the experimenter. 

The data revealed the foUovring: (1) Teachers' attitudes toward dialects 
are refi^cted in tlieir expectations for students' academic competence. 
When /requested ^o rate the speech of dialect speakers and Standard English 
roeakm, the dialect speakers were rated lower on an oral recitation than • 
were'the Standard English speakers. (2) Teachers employed in dty districts 
had more positive attitudes toward dialects than teachers employed in local 
districts. (3) Elementary schoolteachers revealed more positive attitudes 
toward dialects than didjuniorhigh school teachers. (4) Attitudes of r 
•teachers employed in districts with a high concentration of minority 
Students did not differ significantly, from attitudes of teachers employed m 
- districts with a low concenuauonofminority students. (5) Attitudes of 
males and females did not differ significanUy. (6) Number of years of 
teaching experience did not significantly effect teachers' attitudes. 
(7)' Teachers* attitudes were not significantly effected by their level of 
professional preparation. (8) Geographical location of teachers* preservice 
preparation did not seem to significantly effect teachers' attitudes. 

When teachers were interviewed and were requested to rate the speech 
of the four fifth graders on an oral recitation, the following were revealed: 
(1) Male teachers rated speaker one (white, male, Appalachian English 
speaker) more favorably than female teachers. (2) Female teachers rated 
the speech of speaker two (black, female. Standard English speaker) more 
' favorably than male teachers. Black teachers rated the speech of speaker 
two more favorably than white teachers. (3) For speaker three (black, male. 
Black English speaker) there was no significant difference m teachers 
ratings. (4) White teachers rated the speech of speaker four (white, female. 
Standard English speaker) more favorably than did black teachers. 

The study has implications for preservice and inservice education in 
that it addresses what is taught to the education majors about language, and 
it presents teachers with new ideas about language. It is intended as a first 
step in eventually enabling teachers to provide quality education for all 
students." 



' PuTOJe 'The purpose of this study was to constnja and to jest jh^ 
useffiof a grou^^dministered simulated case of readmg disability 
SdfpAPe^CASE as an alternative to the SIMCASE obsemuonal 
instnunenL Whether the PAPERCASE could be ^ubstitut^ for the 
m4CASE ia collecting data on diagnosuc problem-solvmg performance 
^ed ujon £^ perfomiance on these two 

^"^^S/ogy. Twelve certified classroom teachers who ^ed a superior / 
wade in a graduate-level course in reading diagnosis at MichiganState . 

were hired as consultants to the Clinical Studies Project and 
^?^^Sjc^ in this study. The twelve subjects were randomly assigned 
ToTmL different cases of reading disability.. Four^bje«s w^ 
aidanH to Case I four to Case II. and four to Case III. Each subject 
SSSd wo?b" ^ ^ssions with a one week -t^al between 

^mtions. With twelve subjects obsei^ed twice, there were a total of • 
twenty-four observational, sessions divided equally among the three 
diffelt cases of reading disability represented in the two observauopal 
inqmiments PAPERCASE and SIMCASE ' c 

The d^gnostic problem-solving perfq^miana of the subjects on 
• the SnScASES and PAPERCASES was analyzed in temis of four measures 
S-'l^ent statistics" developed by the Cluneal Su^di^^ea: 
Proportional Agreement, Commonality.inter-Chmd^AgfS&menu and 
Earnidan Agreement (Vinsonhaler, 1979). The a^ent data was-, 
pr^d through the produaanalysis division of the^r^^^^^ 
sSoata AiSlysis SystemXClinioa^ Projecf ReseaidiT^^ 

Resiilts The analysis of the ^statistical agreement data, indicated no 
mpaninff fill difference in thediagnostic problem-solving performance of 

be a more efficient and equally as sensitive an mstiumentiis SIMCASES for 
observational study of reading diagnosis. . PAPPprA<;FS 
Implicamn, The major implicanon of this study.was that PAPERC^Sa 
haveXpotential to be used as a creative, portable, inexpensive sunUlanon 
Sment for observing, gaining, and evaluating reading specialists m the 

^^^rt^Sr^^ the nee^d forap.ctiolmodei.f 

thf diagnostic process. Recurring behavioral patterns noted among the 
^b^^ for th£ study suggested that the diagnosoc strategy employed by^ 
SbF^^r^ded k a haphazard or random manner. AccordmgJ^ ■ 
mSL performing as reading diagnosticians need to be Provided with a 
Rencnd framework or set of principles from which to proceed m order to 
kcrease their consistency and accuracy of diagnosis. 



THE CONSTRUCTION AND USE OF PAPERCASES TO 
OBSER\T THE DUGNOSTIC PROBLEM SOLVING BEHAVIOR 
OF READLNG CLCSlOANS Order No. 8101172 

StratoudaKIS, Carol J ay Coleixo, Ph.D. Michigan State University, ' 
1980. 173pp. 

Rationale. Until quite recenUy. research studies on Uie proce^of 
diaenosini reading disabilities have been nonexistent (Spache, 1968). Since 
its founding in 1976. the Clinical Studies Projecf within the Institute for 
Research on Teaching ai Michigan State University, has addreaed the 
Qucsnr "How do experienced reading clinicians approach the diagnosis of 
diildi .ih reading problems?" This study was ah c;;tensipQ or^he 
research initiated by tiie Oinical Studies Project. It sought additional 
information regarding how experienced reading clinicians think about 
reading problems and pursued the answer to another quesoon: What is the 
most efficient and effective instrument to use for descriptive observanon and 
evenmal training of reading specialists in tiie process of diagnosing readmg 

disabilities?" , ^ • r j- 

Research to date on the diagnostic problem-solvmg behavior of reading 
specialists has been conducted exclusively utilizing simulated cases called 
SIMCASES which were developed from diagnostic records of actual 
children with reading problems. The SIMC/.SE observational insu^ 
allowedTor direa observation of the reading speciahst s behavior tout 
required individual administration. No obser/ational studies have been 
• conducted utilizing a simulated case of reading disability in a form which 
wed for ijroup administration^and observation. 
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K COMP.^\TI\^ STUDY OF THE RESPONSES OF THE 
TE.\CHERS IN THE TITLE I FEDERALLY FUNDED AND 
STATE SUPPORTFJD KLNT)ERG.\RTENS LN.AL.\RA>U IN 
READING RE.\DL\ESS Order No. 8028557^ 

Wade, Priscilla iMALPASS, Ed D, Auburn Universiry; 1980. 95pp. . 
Chairwoman: LaVisa C.'Wilson 

The purpose of the study was to determine whether there were 
differences between the Title I and the state supponed kindergarten 
teachers' responses in their selection of curriculum and insmjction m 
reading readiness. . i t r j n 

Research questions were as follows: Do teachers m TiUe I federally 
funded and state supponed kindergartens differ in: (1) the amount of time 
spent in reading readinessM^) their development of selected reading 
readiness skills with tiieir children? (3) ' their emphasis on mastery of 
reading readiness skills? (4) the insmjction in reading readmess used with 
children? (5). the reading readiness materials used? (6) the reading 
readiness materials needed? (7) the responses among teachers vrith 
differentt>pes of certification and/or educational experience? 

A kindergarten survey questionnaire collected data related lo the 
demographic data: the amount of time spent in reading readiness; the ^ 
reading readiness skills selected, and the mastery expected; the insmjcnon 
implemented in reading readiness; and tiie materials used-and/or needed 
for rea|ding readiness instruction. ^ 
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Each of the 1 326 kindergarten .teachers ifi Alabaina was mailed a 
qu<S^« aid a cover le«r. Five-hundred a"dmn«rmo ^ ,f 
Quesfioimaires were completed and returned by maiL A Chi Square Jest oi. 
rig^caiKe was used to analyze the data. The .05 level was chosen as 

^^'m^lts of the study showed that there were no significant 
differences found in the teachers' responses-loQuestion 1. Although 
denilicani differences were found in a few otthe teachers responses in 
Questions 2 3,4 5.6.7. and B. the responses did not indicate a consistent 
pattern of differences in their selection of curriculum and instnicdon in 
reading readiness. 



THE ELEMENTARY PRIN'OTAL-S PERCEPTION OF fflS 
TRAINING AND ROLE AS LEADER OF THE SCHOOL'S 
READps'G PROGRAM 

Wood, LaVonne Baquet. Ed.D. University of Southern California, 198L " 
Chairman: Professor Ferris 

Purpose The purpeweofthis study was to investigate the elementary 
school principal's perceptions to determine which informauon sourcM are 
seen to be most helpftil as they relate to leadership of a successftil reading 
program- the t>'pe of training that the principal believes to be most effective 
in preparing him for the implemenution of a successftil reading program; 
which insiructional leadership strategies provided by the pnnqpal are most 
supportive of his teachers of reading: the areas of his greatest defiaency m 
broviding teachers with.instructional leadefship for their reading progsm; 

. ,and how thec^lementary prindpal.perceivcs.he can best improve his skills as. 

■> the leader of the school's reading>rogram,.c - . 

Procedures. 7o determine the elementary pnnapal s perception ot ms 
training and rOle"& a leader of the school's reading program, the following 

■ seauence of activities was utilized: (1) A review bf.the literature and 

. cbnSultationwithrMdingexperiswasundertakeii. (2) A quesuonnpire was 
developed from the review of the literature as well as consutonon with 
reading experts from the Los AngelesCounty Superintendent of Schools 
Office an'd the candidate's doctoral committee members. (3) ^even 
principals were selected to ad as jurors in order to review the instrumenL 
(4) Each question,was evaluated in light of the suggesnoifi f^^ 

■ - of Questionnaire Construction in Educational Setiings,am) by Cox..(5) A 

totS of 120 elementary,principals'in 10 different eleinentary school districts 

"''"f iSli7^xUlTprincipals listed experience as the most helpful source of 
information for preparing them to be suong leaders of the school s reading 
program. Other sources of inforaiation in order of their perceived, 
tap onance were: reading experts, informal in formation excl?ange with 
colleagues reading of professional literature. , college preparaUon. and 
SS^nservice. (2) "Rie participants perceived the fo lowing straieg,« « 
the most supportive: (a) the assurance of allocation-of adequate maienak 
., and lime for reading instniction;(b) the encouragement and ^pport of a 
reading program which extends across the total curnculum; (c) Uie 
solicitation lid acceptance of aid/rom experts m the fi;lf2f reading and 
(d) the obsen-ation and evaluation of reading lessons. (3) The pnnopals 
felt that the following were their areas of greatest deficiency m providing 
their teacherswth instructional leadership: (a) lack of tome; 
(b) inadequate knowledge or expertise; (c) . inadequate district curriculum 
. ■ support; (d) excessive paper work;.(e) lack of experience and; ■ 

(f) inadequate money. (4) More females answered quesuons affirmatively 
than men. There Was also a significanly greater propomon of womentfian ^ 
of men among the 10 "most effective" principals. (5) Tm ^^o^ effanive / 
. prindpals had significantly more leaching^expenence al the K-6 ^ 
levels, though the "least effective- group had more overall years of icachmg 

' °T2^/o«.Xl) Experience is the most h''?*^' .^^'^ine 
allowing the elementary school prinapM to support the school s reading 
n S (2) Highestpriority shaild be given toadequate materials time 
for^^n? n^i^-ia. and positive suppo:^ (3) Women comprised 80 
S^foftheToreffecurinstiuction^ leaders ofthe readmg program. 
K for the principal to have had K-6 teaching experience. 

R,c^°Mns (i) Parallel studies could be undertaken in other 
basic^roftSr^ Studies.ofsy^ei^utilzing^umem^^^ 
effectively could be helpfiil. (3) Appropriate checklist of ^upponive 
SiS'c^uld be devised. (4) School districts shodd rnain^n a 
Suous program of uaining for elementary school pnnapals. 
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